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{Special Notice to Friends 
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A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Dr. Stevens, the oldest, most reliable and successful Electri- 
cian in eo cures all curable diseases by an entirely 
new method in the use of Electricity without shocks. Charges 
reasonable; consultation free. N. B.—Will accommodate a 
few boarding patients during the Exposition. Please ad- 
dress or call on A. H. STEVENS, M. D., 1630 Green Street 
Philadelphia. 


a. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 
Price, $1.00; By Mail, $1.10. Toned paper, fine cloth, beveled. 
beards, red edge edition. 
FHV@ Copdetc.ccocceccccccsovcecerese covcsconccccccscccccscecsesess $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


— Ss 0 | 
FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut | 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD’ 4. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
P. O. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA,PA 











Having concluded to change business, I offer my 
LARGE STOCK of PLAIN GOODS at SUCH 
PRICES as will INSURE RAPID SALES. Friends 

will find it to their advantage to examine it, as 
# there are MANY GOODS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THEM. 


|] SHALL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
PRICES SUIT, 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


SEVENTH AND ARCH STREETS. 


N. B.—I also offer the GOOD WILL and 
PIXTURES. A rare chance and splendid 
situation for one about to engage in business, 


OR SALE OR TO RENT IN WEST CHESTER 
Pa., a large house and lot, pleasantly situated 
opposite Marshall Sqnare, and formerly occupied as 
a boarding school. 
Inquire of 
JOHN D. WORTH, 
Opposite the premises. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,504,329.24. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All policies non- 
forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies issued at life 
rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President, 921 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnnt Street. 


JOHN W. BARBER, 


Commission Merchant, 
No. 330 N. WATER STREET, 


Has in store a lot of very fine York State Potatoes, 














ry\O RENT.—A convenient House and Two Acres 
of Ground ; upon the lot is a Barn, Carriage- 
house, Hen-house, an Office suitable for an M. D.; 
also over 40 Pear Trees, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines; &c., the 
House is handsomely shaded, excellent water at the 
kitchen door. This property is only about ten 
minutes’ walk from Crum Linn station. Butchers 
and bakers pass daily. Apply to the subscriber, 
near Lieperville, Del. co. JACOB HERVES. 
| Ridley, Fourth mo. 29th, 1876. 


PEACE PRINCIPLES EXEMPLIFIED. 


A New and Interesting Work, by 


Early Rose and Peach Blows, suitable for 
seed or family use. 
MELWLlLA A» DUBE ayY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
QCOUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market St t, 
iti. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 


NAP NS made om Sao Rane, wee to JUST PUBLISHED, 
lease, ne dozen sent maiit for 25 cts. 
Address G. W. JAKE, P. O. Box 3959, New York. PRICE, 75 cts. MAILED, 85 cts. 
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CROFT'S 
COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 
No. 848 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Philada 





BLI2ZA2BETH WORTHINGTON, 


FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS on 
HAND and MADE to ORDER. 


449 North FIFTH STREET, 


ALSO 
isi N. FIFTta STREET. 
(M. Holgate’s Old Stand.) 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truck 
S.raps, Pock-t-Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 828, 818. 


LHREMONT HOUSE, 
COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRGINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above house, it will be opened fo: the 
reception of guests on the Ist of 5th mouth (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention to the com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rceoms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 





EYRIBIN Ds’ 
BOOK ASSOCIATIO 


706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia, 
Friends’ Books, Bibles, School Books, 


And miscellaneous books, on hand or furnj 
to order. , 













P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11thSt., Phila. 
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COUNTING HOUSE and FANCY STATIONEM) YOU 
nnn 
At the Lowest Market Rates. goITED 4 
FANCY PAPETRIE) gga 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
WEDDING CaGDS, ar PUB 
Invitation and Visiting Cards, Written, Printed 
or Engraved in the best manner. 
POCKET BOOKS AND POCKER CUTLERI,) _,7= 
: : ’ The Pa 
TEACHERS BIBLES in variety and cheap * Fp 
sia scribers 1 
PRINTING. |... 
ai; eadaemeaal the begins 
EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOM vi 
Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Bindi fll be a 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders fille AG 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., = 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore, _— 
: YW THI 
Frrnittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 
I. F. HOPKINS, (Tr 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Fourt 
: ; ur 
Fine Cabinet Ware; *° 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, thous 
EAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, mode 
een Cae ee ee ef 
nae 4 8 
TAILORING. ing | 
GusTavus GouzE “! 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) W 
531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. omit 
A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Ter to a 
reasonable. Eps 
&@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@e I 
. E are selling the best fresh new crop imported sub} 
\ Teas of all kinds and grades of eitherGreen™ joo! 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 900, hin 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail exk 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of thé 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on ge ma 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAE . 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. e 
to 
ISAAC G. TYSON, th: 
PHOTOGRAPHER J ¢< 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. ; 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- b 
tion given to copying old pictures. fa 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; 
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QONNUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrty-l'sirp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
seribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
me. 


the creerrk < the volw 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in omzcxs, prarrs, or 
P.O, Monzy-oRDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 





THE GIFT OF MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS. 
BY WM. BALL 

[The following essay, taken from the 
Fourth month number of the British Friend, 
though differing in some of its allusions and 
modes of expression from what we are accus- 
tomed to use in our branch of the Society, 
the suggestions it contains are worthy of be- 
ing pondered by Friends everywhere who are 
called to the ministry. 

We have somewhat abridged the article by 
omitting a few passages which do not apply 
to our portion of the Society of Friends.— 
Eps. ] 

It is not easy to approach so delicate a 


_ subject as the mode in which ministry, as we 


look on it, is to be exercised; and yet a few 
hints, that are rather suggestive than at all 
exhaustive, however wanting in authority, 
may not be wholly without their use, 

The young beginner, rightly led into this 

at work, is often so gently dealt with that 

ith is not taxed much beyond the giving up 
to speak—in itself no small act of faith—so 
that it may seem permitted, in that stage, 
when also the communication is likely to be 
brief, to see beforehand very much what is to 
bespoken. Butas there is a growth in the gift, 
faith will find its exercise, not only in making 


LET HER NOT GO; 
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KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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the offering, but in not seeing beforehand 
much of what may have to be expressed. 
And thus the humble and subjected mind, ia 
moving, under the impression of daty, in the 
divine fear and by the constraining of the 
love of Christ, realizes that engagements in 
this ministry are truly works of faith no less 
than labors of love. At the same time a 
child-like confidence will be witnessed, and 
increased—that there will be, in connection 
with a clear requisition to speak, the needful 
help and furnishing in the speaking. Though 
no rule can be laid down, it is probable that 
such ministry as thus proceeds in simple faith, 
without preoccupation with the subject, or 
aim at completeness in its treatment, will be 
the most fresh and lively. The committing 
one’s self to what is believed to be a true 
opening for the work, in the trust as well as 
the obedience of faith is, in itself, an accept- 
able offering, and often owned by the special 
favor of unction in the delivery of what ap- 
pears to be required. This submissive state, 
as it were, of the child, that can only go in 
and out before the people, in this weighty 
service, by the wisdom that is from above, is 
a state that is greatly freed from anxiety as to 
what may be the scope and the texture of the 
communication to be made. There is some 
humble trust that, in keeping to a clear and 
fresh opening, and going along with its un- 
folding, the holy proportion in the doctrinal 
and the practical will obtain, and that preser- 





















































178 FRIENDS’ INT 
vation from material error will be vouchsafed. 
In fact, under a renewed and genuine call to 
service, something will be known, amid all 
its exercise and weight, of the sweet and sus 
taining experience that “ where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” But now arises 
a liability, if not a peril, for the minister, in 
the possible crowding in upon the mind, in 
the service, of many presentations of subject 
matter that may have a color of fitness and 
of good, and yet would really be found only 
to load and clog the offering. Nothing, per- 
haps, more belongs to experience in the min- 
istry and marks some proficiency in the much 
training that it needs, than a quick percep- 
tion of what to take and what to leave in 
these abounding presentations ; for, with those 
who are well up in Holy Scripture, familiar 
with the various studies of divinity, with ex- 
position and commentary, and to whom all 
subjects belonging to religion and the Bible 
are, as they ought to be, deeply interesting— 
with these it cannot be but that such presen- 
tations will abound. They also flow in, some- 
times, previous to speaking; and it is notice- 
able how, under a little patient waiting, those 
that seemed most bright and fruitful will 
often fade, while the one that promised less 
receives the mark of requisition. And as to 
the many Scripture passages that present to 
the speaker, and look illustrative or confirm- 
atory,they should be met by thesame quick per- 
ception, as to whether they also have, or have 
not, some stamp of requisition upon them, or 
may be the mere product of a ready memory. 
For, excellent as is the right and lively cita- 
tion of Scripture, it would be a dreary pro- 
cess to quote all that may occur, for text sug- 
gests text to those well up in the Bible (as 
every minister ought to as and where there 
is the want of this perception (which in the 
more experienced becomes almost an intui- 
tion) of what must be taken and of what may 
be left, what guarantee can there be for that 
condensed “brevity” which is often as truly 
the crown of ministry as it is “the soul of 
wit’? Unless, in connection with the whole- 
some sense of what it is to engage in the occu- 
pation of Meetings for Worship, and with the 
sense also that only the true putting forth for 
it, and guidance in it, will prevent spiritual 
worshippers from being disturbed by it—un- 
less, in this connection, due place is given to 
the foregoing considerations, what is there to 
hinder the well-versed in Scripture and the- 
ology, with good memories and suggestive 
minds, from that sort of “ going on,” of which 
the effects upon a meeting can scarcely be 
expressed, even were it desirable to make the 
attempt? And if it be a case in which the | 
speaker may be too much engrossed with the 
exercise in hand to be alive to that of others, 
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or to the state of the meeting, and to all gy, 
rounding circumstances, then, indeed, ; 
amounts to a case of difficulty that is fe 
though the sense of it may be tenderly ang 
considerately suppressed. 

I shrink from going much into the matty 
of long addresses, further than to hint 
in Meetings for Worship such as ours, if, 
lengthened occupation of them by any ind 
vidual is really acceptable, it must be as the 
exception and not as the rule. And eva 
then, will not the acceptance, on the part 
the spiritual at least, be rather where th 
address extends by the evident succession gf 
lively openings, than where symptoms appear 
that the memory and the intellect may 
mainly working, or where any traces are de 
tected of that thinking out of a subject ip 
somewhat of a chain, so to speak, which fe 
ters the true freedom, and seems too mug 
like the mechanism of “sermons” in othe 
congregations? In general, it is wise and 
safe so to proceed that, if sensible of the 
withdrawing of life, there may be a retreat 
from the service without any breaking of ¢ 
chain, or any painfully abrupt conclusion, 
Meetings can perceive the want of life as well 
as the speaker, and it is heavy work, for both, 
to go on without it. 

If this appear like the taking of too high 
ground for the ministry, let it be remembered 
that the views thus imperfectly set forth a 
the subject are understood to be still held by 
the Society. Certainly they have never bees 
disavowed, at all events they are very hum 
bling to the rightly concerned minister. Per 
haps they will seem less impracticable @ 
mystical when we consider that our Lord ee 
joined His disciples, when brought befor 
rulers and kings, to take no thought before 
hand what they should speak, nor to premeé 
itate—“ but whatsoever shall be given you ia 
that hour, that speak ye,” &. (Mark xiii 
11.) So that, if they were to be thus de 
dent when they had to speak for themed 
in their own defence, it scarcely appears um 
reasonable that the same rule should app 
in speaking for the Ruler and King Himself, 
in the ministry of His word, and the pr 
claiming of His gospel. At the same tim 
it must be admitted that these are views which 
exclude from our Meetings for Worship wh 
is termed “the gift of teaching,” which re 
quires another sphere, with confessedly greater 
liberty of leaning to the understanding. 
could not be efficiently employed without di 
regard to the conditions under which onl 
the spiritual gift of ministry is to be exer 
cised. Offerings from this last should arise 
proceed, and conclude in the life and unctiom 
of the gospel, and under the constant remem 
brance that as there may be, at any time 
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“shutting” as well as “opening,” it is best 
to go along uncommitted to further matter 
by any anticipating of it. 

The strong opinions of the speaker should 
never color the ministration. They would 
make a very hurtful admixture. If largely 
infused, they would almost destroy the char- 
acter of a message, by making the address 
less from Christ than from the speaker. 
There was a day (within recollection) when 
some thought the inward work, and others 
the atonement, must be preached in season 
and out of season, as it were. Did not some 
Elders even, in that day, think they could 
prescribe the right sort of preaching? Let 
us hope not; at all events, such ideas are 
abandoned now, not to be heard of, we may 
trust, any more. The true teaching to min- 
isters, in that troublous day, would have been 
to go on, just as they had begun, in simple 
dependence, on fresh openings, not of their 
own opinions, but of the Spirit, in the same 
humility and fear of the Lord (some of them, 
indeed, very much kept silence in that time, 
for it was an evil time); and the effect would 
have been that, instead of their ministry be- 
ing hurt, and the cause damaged, they might 
have been enabled, in the needful time, to set 
forth both the foundation and the superstruc- 
ture in holy proportion and with calming ef- 
fect. But however honest they were in their 
zeal and excitement, the Head of the Church 
would not own efforts, on either side, to use 
the ministry for setting things straight in the 
will of man. The whole burden should have 
been cart upon Himself, who alone was able 
to bear it, and who never countenances the 
spiritual Atlas in taking the church and its 
troubles upon his own shoulders. 

Meetings are still impressible by what is 
spoken in the life. Even the younger, and 
those who may seem rather intellectual than 
serious, can be touched by unction. There is 
much desire to meet this class, and especially 
the intellectual and serious also, in our day. 
But there could be, hardly, a greater mistake 
than to suppose that, even on these, a better 
impression would be made by another sort of 
ministry more like the ordinary “ pulpit” 
exercitations. 

Certain requisites, however, must mark the 
hearer also, for the ministrations of our meet- 
ings to be availing. There should be no anx- 
iety to hear preaching, which often hinders 
the opening of a spring of right ministry ; 
and yet there should be that state which an- 
swers to the significant description, “ He that 
hath an ear let him hear.” The communica- 
tion should be received as, what it purports 
to be, a message to the church; and the mes- 
senger should be considerately rather than 
critically regarded. To this nothing is more 
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likely to contribute than the message being 
closely kept to, without extraneous adjuncts 
that call attention to the messenger. Seeing, 
also, that it is the being entrusted with a 
message that alone gives warrant to speak, 
there is a special fitness in delivering it as 
simply as may be. 
apologies are banished; and, as the message 
is kept to, it is noticeable how the “I” and 
the “my” of the messengér can disappear, 
and how expressions that draw notice to the 
speaker are dropped. ‘ 


Thus introductions and 


It may not be altogether foreign to this 


topic to observe that intervals of silence are 
favorable to the good effect of ministry. 
Even when several speak, and there may be 
scarcely room for all who have something on 
their mind, it is well that one do not follow 
another without a pause. 
any means, involve a loss to the meeting that 
some of the exercises, even of upright hearts 
should be suppressed. It is better, every way, 
for individuals to bear burdens, than to bring 
upon meetings what is burdensome. Nothing 
more marks a sound and ripe experience than 
to so far sit loose to our own exercise as to be 
content, if the way do not open for expressing 
it except at the risk of loading the meeting 
by addition, when to the apprehension of oth- 
ers, it may have been left well before. Inex- 
perience often lives in a world of its own and 
cannot hold its own exercise, as it were, at 
arm’s length, according to the state and re- 
quirement of the meeting. In the intervals 
of silence just alluded to, and which are so 
onpmalisel 

the more to blame in parting with them, there 
is often much prayer—prayer for the minis- 
ters, and for the right course of worship and 
service, as well as for ourselves and the con- 
gregation; all of which greatly helps the 
weight and solemnity of the meeting. 
solemn meetings, perhaps equally 


Nor does it, by 


, even by outsiders, that we were 


Such 
when 
there is much silence, might be spoken of as 
“prayer meetings.” And for this reason, 
among others, that term, as applied to any 
special meetings for vocal prayer, will never, 
it is to be hoped, find currency among Friends. 
They may have been, sometimes, too fastidious 
about phrases; but where a phrase contro- 
verts a principle, it is wisdom to reject it, and 
there can be, obviously, no arrangement by 
which prayer shall be bespoken, without a 
surrender of those principles in regard to our 
approach unto God in spiritual worship, 
which distinguish the Society. 
WituraM Batu. 
Gop be merciful unto us and bless us; and 
cause his face to shine upon us. Selah. That 
Thy way may be known uponearth, Thy sav- 
ing health among all nations.—Ps, 67. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD OF CAUTION, 


While lately engaged in reading over the 
12th chapter of Paul’s 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which he writes of diversities 
of gifts and differences of administration, all 
from the same Spirit, my mind became inter- 
ested in the query whether we as individuals 
were as careful as we should be in discrimi- 
nating rightly between that which has been 
given to us by our Heavenly Father and that 
which our own wills and inclinations would 
lead us toassume. Having a gift for some 
special church service, are we content to labor 
in it in humility, or do we desire to be thought 
great among men, and undertake to perform 
duties for which we are as yet unqualified? 


The chapter is, to my mind, instructive. 
I am well aware that we cannot fathom the 
wisdom of Omnipotence in bestowing various 
gifts on men, nor penetrate into the depths 
of His loving power, but we may pause to 
consider how far the talent each one of us 
holds is profitably occupied. 


We readily comprehend the meaning of 
Paul when he intimates that the body suffers 
from the loss of a hand or a foot, and know 
that weakness must ensue whenever a mem- 
ber neglects to perform his proper duty in the 
church. And we may infer from the con- 
cluding part of the chapter, that Paul saw 
clearly that an individual might have one of 
the gifts that he enumerated without having 
more. Now we know that the hand cannot 
perform the functions of the foot, that the 
ear cannot be used as a substitute for the eye; 
and yet each is necessary for the performance 
of some function for the good of the whole. So 
long as all parts work in harmony, the health 
of the body is preserved; but, if otherwise, 
and the hands hang down paralyzed, the eye 
becoming blind, and the ear deaf, suffering 
must inevitably ensue throughout the whole 
body. 


feel a concern that its members should as- 
sume their proper places in the body; each 
one exercising the gift committed to him with 
judicious care. I desire that those who stand 
prominently among us may give room for all, 
weighing well their words betore offering them, 
and feeling that they arise with life and in 
the spirit of Divine love. 

In the body of our Yearly Meeting there 
are many concerned Friends who sit mostly 
in silence, unwilling to take up the time of 
the meeting in the expression of their own 
deep feelings for its welfare, and who some- 
times find relief in the utterances of those 
they deem more gifted. These silent burden- 
bearers I regard as the heart of our religious 
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As our Yearly Meeting is approaching, I ; 





Society, and it is upon them that the respon. 
sibility of keeping up our organization great. 
ly rests. Those who represent the hand or 
the foot, the eye or the ear, have a most im. 
portant mission, and I would not lessen their 
influence, but would be glad to feel that each 
one was restricted within rightful limits, for 
I am convinced that their services are the 
most appreciated and their influence the 
most deeply felt, when self is laid low and 
all is brought into subjection to the living 
principle which is recognized as “ Christ 
within.” 8. P. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1876. 





INCARNATION, 


To say that God incarnated Himself in g 
single individual of all the multitude of the 
human family ; that once, and once only, in 
all the ages of time, He manifested Himself 
in a human person, is a proposition which 
cannot satisfy, if it does not shock the un- 
prejudiced mind. But expand the proposi- 
tion: say that God is manifest (and that is 
the only Icgical sense in which we can speak 
of incarnation) in every inspired 1eacher and 
prophet of Truth and righteousness, in every 
holy, self-sacriticing life, in every martyr who, 
living or dying, devotes himself to any great 
and worthy cause, manifest in all whom love 
of Truth or love of Ged and man is the rulin 
motive or principle of action, say with Pau 
that all “who are led by the Spirit of God, 
are sons of God,” precisely in the sense, if 
not in the degree, in which Jesus was the Son 
of God ; that the real distinction and pecu- 
liarity of Christ was not an exceptional, but 
a sublimely typical nature and life; not that 
He was the only God-man, but the type of 
the God man in all generations,— say this, and 
you assert what no unprejudiced thinker and 
no philosophic student of religion will deny. 


. . « » God incarnates Himself in human 
society just so far as the kingdom of Ged is 
established in the world. Every triumph of 
Truth and Right which the Spirit of Christ 
achieves over selfish passion and unrighteous 
custom, like the abolition of slavery and the 
emancipation of woman; every principle of 
justice which gains ascendency in human 
legislation, which incorporates itself in civil 
society, every institution which labors in the 
Spirit of Christ for the relief of human mis- 
ery, and the furtherance of human well-being, 
is a step in that progressive incarnation of 
Divine attributes in human kind which illus- 
trates and fulfills the prophetic prayer of 
Christ, “ That they all may be ore in us.”— 


F. H. Hedge. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTRY. 


This subject appears to have elicited con- 
siderable attention of Jatter times in religious 
organizations outside the pale of the Society 
of Friends, and the writer has long been 
convinced that nearly all of these, while they 
still cling to the outward forms, and while 
they still uphold the necessity of a collegiate 
education, and what we (possibly sometimes 
unjustly) call a man-made ministry, they yet, 
as do we, demand something more, and the 
thoughtful amongst them are not satisfied 
with the husks, but claim that their teachers 
shall and must give the Spirit the ascendency, 
and that the Spirit of the Almighty must 
constitute the mainspring of all their efforts, 
and be the basis of their ministerial service. 

The public at large show in various ways 
that it, too, is alive to the importance of the 
subject, and that the spirit of inquiry is 
abroad and cannot be suppressed, It is even 
made a theme for public discussion, corro- 
borative of which is the following item which 
the writer clipped from one of our newspa- 
pers, viz: ‘‘ Indianapolis ministers are going 
to discuss ‘What constitutes a call to the 
ministry.’ Some sort of practical answer to 
this question would be of value and interest.” 

If the above was authentic information 
(and we have no reason to doubt it), it is 
probable the contemplated discussion has 
taken place ere this. The comment, “ Some 
sort of practical answer to this question would 
be of value and interest,” is also indicative of 
the spirit of inquiry before referred to. 

During the Fall of last year, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church held a Convention in 
this City, which was termed a “ Church Con- 
gress,” for the examination and discussion of 
various subjects touching their interests as a 
body, and it is the purpose of the writer to 
introduce here a few extracts from a report 
of the addresses then made. 

Ona the subject of “ The Work of the Minis- 
try,” one speaker, in referring to the duties of 
parents in this particular, declared that “ the 
grandest thing that can be done for the Glory 
of God is to train a child to preach the Gospel; 
the Christian family must do the work; the 
domestic exchange must train the candidate : 
the family altar prepare them.” 

A few words in the above are particularly 
expressive, “‘ the domestic exchange must train 
the candidate; the family altar prepare 
them.” 

Another clergyman remarked, “Tru work 
is done for the love of the work itself. You 
¢an no more make a live minister out of a 
young man by sending him through a course 











































at college than you can make an artist out 
of one by sending him to a school of design.” 
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adding further on in his address, “I do not 
wonder that the demand and supply fall off 
when I see quarreling among the clergy as to 
the style and color of the garments; whether 
they should burn candles or not, or whether 
they shall turn their faces to the north or 
south during communion, while all the time 
dishonesty, intemperance and crime of all 
kinds are going on around.” 


The idea was also advanced by one, that 
more independence was needed. Another 
speaker thus expressed himself, “The Sav- 
iour was a preacher, and that was his prin- 
cipal office. To quicken into new life the 
church they needed preachers. They should 
preach the word of God, not sciences or 
ethics; there is too much of great intellectual 
preaching, science and poetry would never 
save souls, and the winning of souls to Christ 
was the work of the ministry.” 


Now, although much was urged by nearly 
all the speakers in this convention, of the 
necessity of a collegiate education as one of 
the means of a preparation for the ministry, 
thus inculcating and upholding a principle 
that we, as a people, cannot endorse; still, 
enough may certainly be seen in the above 
to show that there is, at the same time, a 
deep, honest under-current, and an independ- 
ence of thought and speech that did not exist 
in former years. A word or two here as to 
“* Hireling Ministry.” The writer is no apol- 
ogist for it, and has the strongest kind of 
testimony to bear against the thing, hireling 
ministry, but cannot stigmatize every indi- 
vidual as an hireling who receives pay for 
his ministerial functions. These are various, 
and, where a pastor is true to the duties 
usually confided to him, consumes all, or 
nearly all, his time, and the compensation 
ought not to be looked upon as only pay for 
preaching. Some allowance should also be 
made for the different standpoints of educa- 
tion which we occupy. 


In conclusion, the writer, in his advocacy 
of, and unswerving belief in, the rightfulness 
of a Free Gospel Ministry, cannot close his 
eyes to the appearances of the love of power 
(so inherent in human nature) that exists 
with the clergy as a body, and the watchful 
care that should be exercised to resist its 
insidious approaches. But it is cheering to 
have the evidence that this power, even when 
attained, is of a different character from that 
formerly exercised, and cannot hold its vic- 
tims helpless as it once did, while those wield- 
ing it would not, if even so disp sed, dare to 
make the attempt. Free thought and free 
speech have become too potent for this. 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo., 1876. 
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THE BRAZILIAN EMPEROR. 


The people of the United States have 
abundant reason to give this imperial per- 
sonage a heart-felt welcome to their shores, 
for seldom has any prince or ruler earned so 
honorable a place in the esteem and affec- 
tions of his fellow-men. 

The Brazilian Empire began with the 
flight of the Braganzas from Portugal, in 
the beginning of this century. They em- 
barked for the new world to escape capture 
by the advancing armies of Napoleon I, and, 
under the convoy of a British fleet, reached 
the Portuguese colony of Brazil. The first 
act of the regent Dom John, on reaching 
America, was the promulgation of an edict, 
declaring the ports of the new-found empire 
open to all nations at peace with Portugal, 
and this measure is believed to have laid the 
foundation of the liberties and the greatness 
of Brazil. 

Upon the death of his mother, Queen 
Dojia Maria I, Dom John was crowned King 
in 1818, and in 1821 was recalled to his 
ancient realm of Portugal, leaving his son, 
Dom Pedro, then 21 years old, regent in 
Brazil. But the vast country of the Amazon 
was not content to remain united to the par- 
ent land, and, in 1822, the independence of 
Brazil was declared, and the regent, who 
endorsed the movement, became Constitu- 
tional Emperor. His administration con- 
tinued about ten years, and was attended 
with many difficulties. The Emperor then 
became unpopular through his imprudent 
neglect to enforce the will of his people, as 
declared by their representatives, and, rather 
than succumb to the demands made upon 
him, in 1831, he abdicated his throne in favor 
of his little son Dom Pedro, then only six 
years of age. Then he sailed away for Eu- 
rope, and was destined never to see his child 
again. Ina note of farewell he showed all 
a father’s affection and solicitude. He said : 

“To leave children, country and friends is 
the greatest possible sacrifice; but to bear 
away honor unsullied, there can be no 
es glory. Ever remember your fatber, 
Ove your country and my country, follow 
the counsel of those who have the care of 
your education; and rest assured that the 
world will admire, and that I will be filled 
with gladness at having a son worthy the 
land of his birth. I retire to Europe. It is 
necessary for the tranquility of Brazil, and 
that God may cause her to reach that degree 
of prosperity for which she is eminently 
capable. 


“‘ Adieu, my dear son. Receive the bless- 


ings of your affectionate father, without the 
hope of ever seeing you again. 
‘““D. Pepro ALCANTARA.” 





The little prince was acknowledged by the 
nation, and, according to the expressed wish 
of his father, was placed under the tutela 
of Bonifacio de Andrada, an advanced }j 
eral. The youthful prince must have magi. 
fested unusual qualities of mind, for at the 
age of 15 his majority was declared, and hig 
reign commenced in Fourth mo. 18th, 184], 
It is said that from his earliest youth the 
Emperor displayed the most astonishin 
abilities as a student in the sciences, lap. 
guages, &c., and in the administration of 
affairs, and his ambition has been perpetually 
directed toward peace and progress. In hig 
reign of thirty-five years he has accomplished 
much good for his country, and no act of hig 
has ever given sorrow to his people. By 
earnest effort he has opened the rivers of 
Brazil to the commerce of the world, and hag 
succeeded in establishing an excellent and 
extensive system of railways. He has also 
encouraged a love of liberty, fostered com. 
merce, and established means for popular 
education. Bnt the most illustrious act of 
the reign of Dom Pedro II has been the in 
stitution of measures for the gradual abolition 
of slavery throughout the empire. This was 
consummated during his absence in Euro 
(1871-1872), under the regency of his daugh- 
ter, but with his full sanction and approval, 
and it is gratifying to know that this crown. 
ing act of his life met with the enthusiastic 
approval of his people. 

It is believed that this enlightened and 
benevolent ruler and accomplished man will 
come among us without feeling any prejudice 
against the republican institutions of the 
United States; and while he positively de 
clines the vulgar feasting and noisy orations 
that some over zealous officials would force 
upon him, his years and his noble achieve 
ments entitle him to a respectful and earnest 
welcome from our wisest and most honorable 
citizens. 

Many will recall the beautiful poem by 
which the poet Whittier announced 


“FREEDOM IN BRAZIL. 


“ With clearer light, Cross of the South, shine forth 
In blue Brazilian skies; 

And thou, O river, cleaving half the earth 
From sunset to sunrise, —~ 

From the great mountains to the Atlantic waves 
Thy joys long anthem pour. 

Yet a few days (God make them less), and slaves 
Shall shame thy pride no more. 

No fettered feet thy shaded margins press; 
But all men shall walk free 

Where thou, the bigh priest of the wilderness, 
Hast wedded sea to sea. 


‘And thou, great-hearted ruler, through whose 
mouth 
The word of God is said, 
Once more, ‘Let there be light!’—Son of the 
South, 
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e Lift up thy honored head, 
h Wear unshamed a crown by thy desert 
More than be birth thy own, 
. Careless of watch and ward; thou art begirt 
ls 
1e 
lg 


























By grateful hearts alone. 

The moated wall and battle-ship may fail 
But safe shall justice prove; 

Stronger than greaves of brass or iron mail 
The panoply of love. 


l, 
16 “Crowned doubly by man’s blessing and God’s 
grace, 
g Thy future is secure ; 
a Who frees a people makes his statue’s place 
of 5 In Times Valhalla sure. 
ly Lo! from his Neva’s banks the Scythian Czar 
is Stretches to thee his hand 
d Who, with the pencil of the Northern Star 
7 Wrote freedom on his land. 
ig And he whose grave is holy by our calm 
y And prairied Sangamon 
of From his gaunt hand shall drop the martyr’s palm 
u To greet thee with, - Well done!’ 
d “And thou, O earth, with smiles thy face make sweet, 
0 And let thy wail be stilled, 
1. To hear the muse of prophecy repeat 
Her promise half fulfilled. 
ir The Voice that spake at Nazareth speaks still, 
of No sound thereof hath died ; 
‘a Alike thy hope and heaven’s-eternal will 
D Shall yet be satisfied. 
3 The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long 
And far the end may be; 

e But, one by one, the fiends of ancient wrong 
t Go out and leave thee free.” 
. The total abolition of slavery in Brazil is 
_ . : : 
. believed to be, now, the desire and intent of 

the Emperor, and he ardently cherishes the 
j hope of accomplishing the work “ without 
1 causing convulsions, or reducing to misery 
4 both the planters and their former slaves.” 
‘ Fonrth mo., 1876. S R. 
, For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
° THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
. PHILADELPHIA. 
t On the day of the opening of the new edi- 
e fice, 5th mo. Ist, the galleries were thronged 


with visitors from ten o’clock A. M. until 
y ® * after the hour for closing, ten P. M., and the 
vast building presented an animated and 
brilliant spectacle. The arrangements for 
displaying the valuable collections of the 
Academy are excellent. Along the centre of 
the Exhibition hall are placed the fossil 
skeletons of extinct animals of gigantic pro- 
— with those of other species now 
iving. The larger stuffed specimens also 
find there a fitting place. Among these 
stands the beautiful Giraffe, so lately a living 
ornament in our Zoological Garden. 

The various families of the lower orders, 
from the monkey, which takes rank next to 
. man, down to the moles and bats, have their 

appropriate cases. The mummied man in all 
his ghastly individuality has his own apart- 
ment, though having for company the sacred 
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birds and serpents of his mythology. All 
the fossils are placed on this floor. 


The first gallery, known as the “ Wilson,” 


in honor of Dr. T. B. Wilson, one of the 
Academy’s earliest friends, and the Jargest 
contributor to the collection of birds, is de- 
voted to the birds, which occupy large cases 
corresponding to those in the hall. 
the most extensive and complete collection of 
the feathered race that is found in any part 
of the world. The window spaces contain 
cases exhibiting the Crustacea, and various 
things gathered from the forest and the ocean. 
A line of cases for minerals extends the whole 
length of the light iron baluster, economizing 
space and adding greatly to the facility for 
displaying the specifnens, and leaving suffi- 
cient room to pass and re-pass in the examina- 
tion of the collection. 


This is 


The second gallery is devoted to Conchol- 


ogy, and is named the “ Tryon gallery ” out 
of respect for G. W. Tryon, Jr., to whom the 
academy is mainly indebted for having one of 
the largest and finest collections of shells to 
be found in this or any other country, second 
only, perhaps, in variety to the famous col- 
lection in the British Museum. 


The patience and skill displayed in the 


arrangement of this gallery can hardly be 
estimated. The cases are distributed much 
in the same manner as in the lower gallery. 
Alcoholic specimens occupy the wall cases of 
this gallery and of the main hall. 
cases run along the baluster as mentioned 


Mineral 


before, and also serve the purpose of protect- 
ing the thoughtless visitor from danger of 
accident. . 

The building is abundantly supplied with 
windows and glass in the roof, besides over 
400 gas jets which were all lighted in the 
evening, making it an especial attraction in 
the neighborhood. It is built in the most 
substantial manner, and is fire-proof; econ- 
omy of space has been studied from the solid 
base to the construction of the roof, and the 
curious may find in the slender but powerful 
bars, bolts and braces a display of the me- 
chanical ingenuity of man, evidences of his 
near kinship to the great Architect, to the 
exhibition of whose marvelous works this 
building has been dedicated. 

The basement, or ground floor, contains a 
fine library and lecture-room, capable of 
seating 400 persons, committee rooms and 
rooms for the Biological and Conchological 
sections are also provided. [tis fondly hoped 
by those most deeply interested in the pros- 
perity and usefulness of the Academy, that 
our citizens who have contributed so gener- 
ously to the erection of so much of this build- 
ing, will further aid in its entire completion 
at the earliest possible period, for with all 
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the facilities it possesses over the former|in the unruffled serenity that is the evideng 


building, there is still insufficient space to of unity of purpose, and of brotherly and 


make a proper display of the vast collection | .. : 
owned by the academy. sisterly condescension. Some, through undyg 


A hope is also entertained that some of our | 2¢#l, may _— their special exercises, and 
liberal-minded friends of large means may | much valuable time will thus be consumed tp 
a a fund at ry disposal of the aoe little or no edification. 

or the purpose of having courses of lectures iri ‘ch insi n : 
on scientifc subjects delivered in the Acad. sees apiden tek ab te right aa 
emy, such as are given in similar institutions . ; 

in Europe. In this way only can our citizens | Proper 10 themselves, but not essential to the 
and their sons and daughters reap the full | growth and welfare of the whole church, ang 
benefits that an academy of natural sciences}on which there is diversity of sentiment, 
is intended to bestow. should be guarded against. 


We want not alone to see, but to study . ; 
the varied forms of animated existence, and It becomes a very serious matter, and is of 


become familiar with the phenomena of life the gravest importance to the body, in ity 
in its diversified manifestations. Thus may | deliberative capacity, when a few occupy the 
we reverently learn and thankfully appre-| time, to the abridgement of the liberty of 


ciate i nae assigned to the = others, equally as sincere and equally entitled 
race as the crown of all the Creator’s works. to the hearing of the assembly. 


The Museum is now open to visitors from : : —— 
nine A. M. to six P.M. every day except It is not for us to assign definite limits to 
L. J. R. 


Seventh and First days. the communications of any, or decide how 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 3d, 1876. often one individual may be entitled to speak 
— | during a sitting, but having, year after year, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. been made sensible of the loss sustained in 
the monopoly of the precious time of the 
Yearly Meeting by a few, whose sincerity and 
PHILADELPRIA YEARLY MEETING.—The | terest we do not question, we venture to 
near approach of the time for holding Phila- | ©*P"®* the hope that this hint vil a 
delphia Yearly Meeting gives fitting oppor- lost sight of, and er be obliged to cang 
tunity for a few suggestions relating thereto, | *¥#Y from the meeting aught that p vo rly 
that we think of sufficient importance to belongs thereto for want of opportunity to 
present to such of our readers as expect ,to — it. . 
be present and to participate in its delibera- There is a gift to 7 eak, and the same 
itidn power that confers the gift, if rightly adhered 
We have already asked for Friends, who to, furnishes also a qualification to say no 
come from far and near, a genuine hospi- more than - mete. . 
tality, which we are encouraged to believe It is forgetting this that leads any beyond 
will be heartily extended. Doubtless the the bounds of what is to edification. 
gathering will be very large, and among 
those who are actively interested in the| Tar New AcapEMy or Narturat Sc 
various works of charity and love that are| eNcEs.—On the first of Fifth month the con- 
more and more opening up avenues of useful | tributors to the building fund of the Acad- 
and benevolent labor throughout the whole}emy of Natural Sciences, and many other 
religious body, there will be many exercised | friends of the institution, were invited to the 
minds, bearing heavy burdens, and craving | opening of the new building, at the corner 
the sympathy and assistance of their breth- | of Nineteenth and Race streets, and had the 
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ren at this annual gathering. pleasure of seeing the valuable collection of | 


This has always been the case to some|the Academy appropriately placed in this 
extent, and it increases year by year. substantial edifice. 

The present being a time of unusual ex-} The specimens are arranged with good 
citement, in the religious as well as the social | judgment, so as to get the best light possible, 
aspect of the world, we hope to be preserved | and to be conveniently accessible for scien- 
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tific study, and it cannot be doubted that the 
contributors to this enterprise were gratified 
to find that the money they had bestowed 
was 80 Wisely expended. 

The valuable library of the natural sci- 
ences, containing many rare and precious 
yolumes, is placed on the first floor of the 
building, and is maintained for reference 
only. It may be consulted freely by any 
respectable person on application to the libra- 
rian. The library contains 24,551 volumes. 

Portraits of several patrons of the Acad- 
emy, including that of Jacob Gilliams, one 
of the founders, look pleasantly down from 
the walls of this apartment, and an abund- 
ance of comfortable seats, tables and periodi- 
cals tempt the leisurely to linger long among 
the books. 

“ Among the admirable possessions of the 
library are the elephant folio edition of 
Audubon’s Bird’s of America, a complete 
series of the works of John Gould on Birds 
and Mammals, folio edition, beautifully illus- 
trated ; Elliot’s Ornithological Monograms 
including his superb works on pheasants 
and birds of paradise; the work on 
pheasants is probably the most elegantly 
illustrated work on descriptive natural his- 
tory ever published, the plates having been 
designed and drawn by Joseph Wolf, and 
colored by hand in the highest style of. art ; 
Wolf’s Zoological Sketches, illustrated by the 
same artist ; Sonnini’s edition of Buffon, 127 
volumes; the Flora of Austria, five folio 
volumes, illustrated by the process known as 
nature-printing ; the Ferns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, illustrated in the same manner; 
the Stone Age of the Human Race, as col- 
lected and arranged by Franklin Peale, of 
which only 25 copies were printed, presented 
by Titian R. Peale.” 

It is claimed that in the department of 
Birds the Museum of the Academy is not 
excelled in the world, containing about 
27,000 specimens, nearly all of which are 
mounted, besides more than 5,000 birds’ eggs, 
and about 200 nests. 

The report to the contributors to the build- 
ing fund states that “the nucleus of the 
present museum consisted of donations made 
by the founders, about the 1st of April, 
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1812. Indebted as we are for its increase 
since that time to scientific members of the 
Academy for many contributions to all de- 
partments, as well as for the preservation and 
arrangement of the collections in the mu- 
seum, large and valuable portions of them 
have been derived originally from hunters, 
fishermen, seamen, and travelers of inquisi- 
tive observation and average intelligence— 
persons, generally speaking, incompetent, in 
a scientific sense, to distinguish or describe 
the specific differences of animals, plants or 
inorganic bodies. Such persons bring their 
collections home and present them, or, in 
some instances, sell them to those who give 
them to the society. To the good will and 
generosity of individuals of these classes we 
have been, and must continue to be, largely 
indebted. In fact, almost every specimen 
in the entire museum is a record of indi- 
vidual bounty and benevolence; the finan- 
cial condition of the society has almost 
always prohibited the purchase of speci- 
mens.” 


THE PIoNEER OF KINDERGARTENS IN 
AmericA.—The venerable Elizabeth Pea- 
body, of Massachusetts, a member of the Cen- 
tennial Committee on Education, is now in 
Philadelphia in readiness for the opening of 
the Exposition. A long experience in the 
practical working of the true “ Kindergarten” 
system as instituted by Freebel, qualifies this 
veteran in the peaceful army of the soldiers 
of progress for her appointed work, the or- 
ganization of an exhibition of the Kinder- 
gartens of Massachusetts at the Centennial. 

Elizabeth Peabody earnestly advises that 
care be very early taken to foster religious 
ideas, and the thought of Deity in the minds 
of children, and cites instances from her own 
experience to show that where this care has 
not been taken, the imagination is dwarfed 
or improperly developed. She says, “It is 
necessary to evolve from the child’s mind as 
early as possible the idea of a Father who 
loves and cares for him, from whom all 
goodness springs, and who is constantly 
present with him.” All beautiful things in 
nature she would connect with the thought 
of the love divine, and would associate the 
name of the Heavenly Father with every 
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comfort, every delight, and every manifesta- 
tion of human affection; warning mothers 
against permitting the leading thought and 
central idea of the mind of the little child, 
its first conception of Deity, to be one of 
terror. This friend of education pleads, too, 
for the careful preservation of the individu- 
ality of the child, and believes that what is 
called “ governing ” children often results in 
the loss of their birthright of independence 
and originality. It is hoped that at the Cen- 
tennial she will find means to place the sub- 
ject of real Kindergartens so clearly before 
the people, that the philosophy of Frebel 
may in future receive the attention which it 
deserves from our educators and those in 
authority, and that our little ones may have 
the benefit of that garden culture which he 
believed their due. 





“PEACE PriIncIPLES EXEMPLIFIED.”— 
This is the title of a neat volume of about 170 
pages, by S. M. Janney, recently published by 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. A steel engraving of a portrait 
of William Penn embellishes the frontispiece. 
We reprint the preface, as a suitable intro- 
duction of the work, which we believe will be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the family 
library : 

“In this Centennial year, when the repre. 
sentatives of nearly all civilized nations will 
meet in the city of Brotherly Love and en- 
gage in harmonious intercourse, it seems to 
be an appropriate season to revive the mem- 
ory of the founder of Pennsylvania, and to 
illustrate the principles of Peace. 

“ There is, in thoughtful minds throughout 
Christendom, a growing disposition to con- 
sider the best means of averting the dreadful 
calamities of war, and the oppression that re- 
tults from maintaining vast armaments in 
time of peace. But we must not expect the 
rulers of nations to reform these evils until 
the people shall demand it, nor will the peo- 
ple demand it until they are more generally 
enlightened and imbued with Christian prin- 
ciples. 

“A good work is being done by the peace 
societies in this country and in Europe. Their 
publications have thrown a flood of light 
upon the enormous evils of war, and the 
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means that may be used to secure the bleg a 
ings of peace. They have shown that inte. BECO i 
national arbitration has, in many instap 
succeeded in settling disputes that endanger tins 
the peace of nations, and that a code of jp. ee ont 
ternational laws, administered by a : the an 
court of nations, would be the means of pre} ren, by apr 
serving peaceful relations, and leading tog} der — 
general disarmament throughout Christendom, ae he : 
“They have called in earnest lang = it . 
upon the ministers and members of Chrig | one being t 
tian churches to proclaim and to practise the{ gre of the 
Law of Love, as taught and exemplified by} for the rT. 
the Author of our religion—a law that ism tes 
less imperative upon nations than upon indy added 
: p : the native 
viduals, which would lead to the reign @ the authori 
universal peace, as foretold by the propheh§ We visi 
when ‘nation shall not lift up sword againg§ one, near t 
nation, neither shall they learn war aay —— 
more.’ has des 
: ° : ° ° present su 
“ My design in this work, is to give a com above it, 
cise account of the only attempt that ha} height wa 
ever been made to govern a commonwealih§ They hav 
on the principles enunciated by our Saviou ee 
in His sermon on the Mount, and to shoy he ar . 
that the reign of ‘peace on earth, and good} descended 
will to men,’ is not only beautiful in theory, § cult, and 
but feasible in practice. 2 bare = 
“Tt will be observed that a portion of ~~ 11 
materials used in this essay are reproduc cavation 
from my work entitled, ‘The Life of William § traced, a 
Peni, with Selections from his Correspont§ of Siloan 
ence and Autobiography,’ to which the read oe, - 
is referred for further particulars relating ty before - 
the early history of Pennsylvania.” S.M.JB visible al 
a # ing the | 
DIED Spent th 
5 and seei: 
HAINES.—At his residence, near Upper Green In the 
wich, N. J., on the 23d of Fourth month, 1876, Wil) doves 
liam Haines, in the 67th year of his age; a valued] ih 
minister of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. t the 
He had been gradually declining for more thamg Mount ¢ 
four years, with much bodily suffering, though at \ the city 
tending to his duties, both civil and religious, unti ly-enjoy 
near the close, which was peaceful and in full faith” Se no 
in God’s saving power. Being possessed of a sount) ’ \ 
and discerning mind, well stored, he was instant it” taken le 
season to bestow counsel and render aid, making at ever 
him a useful man in every sense, to which many® the yer 
hearts can testify. In his death, his family, mmm «joq 9 
Society, and the community, have sustained a great” and H 
loss. B.S. 8.7 them.” 
STRATTAN.—On Fourth month 2d, 1876, in Pree aetied 
ble county, Ohio, at the residence of her father A 
Eunice D. Strattan, daughter of Wm. L. and Bath 8 ¥ 
sheba B. Strattan, in the fortieth year of her ageym We cou 
a member of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. and w 
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} one being the expense and the perishable na- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA, 


No. 6. 


The next morning, (Third mo. 23d) such 
of our party who were interested proceeded 
{o the Damascus Gate to meet Lieut. War- 
ren, by appointment, at half-past nine, in or- 
der to visit the excavations. It was, no doubt, 
ynreasonable to expect that the scale on 
which they had been worked was much greater 
The difficulties are enormous— 


ture of the timber to be had in the country 
for the support of the sides, etc. (the shafts, 
he said, did not last more than three months), 
added to the low quality and uncertainty of 
the native Jaborers and constant jealousy of 
the authorities. 

We visited these shafts. The principal 
one, near the outer angle of a wall, has proved 
that the masonry of the same solid structure 
has descended to as great a depth below the 
present surface as the wall now standing is 
above it, viz, 75 feet; so that the whole 
height was something grand and imposing. 
They have excavated down to where the 
foundation stones are laid on the living rock, 
and they think this may have been part of 
the original temple wall of Solomon. I only 
descended to the first platform ; it was diffi- 
cult, and insufferably hot. Stones were laid 
bare with letters or inscriptions not yet de- 
ciphered, thought to be the building-marks of 
the old Phenician workmen. Another ex- 
cavation has discovered, or satisfactorily 
traced, a secret connection between the Pool 
of Siloam and the city, for the supply, no 
doubt, of siege emergencies. A third has 
laid bare one of the piers of the great bridge 
before alluded to, one of the arches being 
visible above the present rubbish-level, show- 
ing the line and nature of that great work. 
Spent the rest of the morning in shopping 
and seeing the city on our own account. 

In the afternoon, took a quiet walk with a 
clergyman of our party for our only guide, 

t the Garden of Gethsemane, over the 

ount of Olives to Bethany, and so round to 
the city again—the most touching and deep- 
ly-enjoyable of all the hours spent in Jerusa- 
lem, not much more than three miles, but 
taken leisurely, and so full of intense interest 
at every step! It may be we had walked in 
the very path our Saviour trod, when He 
“led His disciples out as far as to Bethany, 
and He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them,” and “was parted from them and 
carried up into heaven.” 

As we neared Jerusalem, we rested where 
we could well believe He “beheld the city, 
and wept over it.” On approaching the 
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camp, we met Mr. Baily and Dr. Burns ; the 
former pointed out the features of a partic- 
ular spot (rocks reft in a very peculiar way, 
etc.), which he thinks the most probable 
scene of Calvary, which none of the churches 
have hitherto ventured to decide. We had 
not time then, but inspected the locality 
thoroughly the next morning, and I can give 
my adhesion to that opinion, as far as it an- 
swers any high purpose to decide. 

Third month 24th.—Called at six, break- 
fasted at seven, and fairly off at nine this 
morning. The stations for rest in the middle 
of the day and for sleeping at night, are regu- 
lated by the necessity of water, etc. We 
broke up our encampment under the walls of 
Jerusalem with regret. The heart clings to 
that ancient city and the association crowded 
all around it with increased affection not un- 
mingled with the deepest solemnity. 

We struck into the road from the Damas- 
cus Gate, at first through extensive olive gar- 
dens, or groves, but soon becoming a mere 
rude mountain track, over a rough, sterile 
region. Passed Anathoth, the birth-place of 
Jeremiah, on the right, and the probable site 
of Nob; the fields, perhaps, where Jonathan 
performed the service of love on behalf of 
David—well enough adapted to the purpose, 
as there were plenty of recks where any one 
might hide. Also, Ramah. Neby Samuel is 
conspicuous, being the loftiest summit in these 
parts. Rested under Bethir, now a poor vil- 
lage, one of the famous cities of the Gibeon- 
ites. About an hour further, and two ruined 
square or oblong buildings, on slightly-raised 
mounds at a little distance from each other, 
one overshadowed by some old olive trees, 
the other by a single noble specimen, are 

ointed out as all that remains of Bethel f 

he track continues winding up a long wady, 
perfectly barren, and the very roughest bit 
of traveling we have had, I think, but devoid 
of any peril. In every case of difficulty or 
danger we must never attempt to guide the 
horse into what might appear a safer or more 
practicable pathway ; give him his head, and 
let him choose his own course, he is sure to 
know best, and always seems fully aware of 
what is ahead. These ponies are very kindl 
treated by their attendants, well fed and well 
curried every night, or they could not do the 
work. Qn turning the crest, we wind down 
into another wady, of a more hospitable char- 
acter. Figs and olives are planted in ter- 
races, and a few green patches of corn ap- 
pear. Several neat villages are to be seen 
perched cn eminences, but otherwise the 
whole region seems void of inhabitants. A 
steep descent, for which we dismounted ; it 
was really a beautiful walk among olive 
plantations ; but finding it much further to 
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the tents than we had anticipated, we again 
mounted. It was still a long way, and one 
of the ladies became almost exhausted. At 
last a steep climb up and behind the poor, 
disorderly village of Singel, which seems to 
have no history, we were grateful to find our 
tents, not much before 7 o’clock, and already 
getting dusk. It had proved a long and 
fatiguing day, and some of us were so stiff on 
dismounting, that we could neither stand nor 
walk at first. The wind blew our tents about 
famously that night. 

Third month 25th.—Started about half past 
eight. A'‘detour of about half an hour brought 
us to a ruined mass of masonry, with a single 
Ilex (?) growing upon it, which is pointed 
out a3 Shiloh. The situation would be fine if 
the hills around were well cultivated. It 
had threatened for rain, and a mist lay on 
the valiey before us, but fortunately kept off, 
and a fresh breeze blew all day. Yesterday, 
the sun was very fierce. The mountains as- 
sumed a grander character, and as we wound 
down, the face of the country improved 
greatly in pastoral and fruitful appearance. 

ounds and scenes of rural industry and oc- 
cupation met the eye and ear. There is 
something wonderfully strange and antique 
in these solemn swarthy figures, mostly with 
crisp short beards, turbaned, bare-legged, in 
their loose flowing cloaks or mantles, appar- 
ently playing at agriculture with their rude 
ploughs and dwarf oxen. Few women are 
seen in the fields, and those always two or 
three together or in gangs, weeding, in squat 
or ungain positions; but they are the domes- 
tic burden bearers everywhere. Both on this 
and on the other side of Jerusalem many a 
stately, grand figure meets the eye, who might 
be a fair representative of our idea of Abra- 
ham or Lot; but we look in vain for the 
Sarahs, the Rachels or the Ruths. The 
whole track was a succession of hills, some 
rough and stony, others green and more cul- 
tivated (the mountains of Ephraim). We 
were told this was the most dangerous part of 
the journey as to depredation or hostile at- 
tack, and so were ordered to keep close in 
single file (not a very sociable mode of trav- 
eling), with the two Dragomen ahead, except 
when one or other of them was curveting and 
manoeuvering along side (they sit their horses 
like Centaurs), and Ripley bringing up the 
rear. Werested for the middie of the day on 
the mountain. 

Several picturesque-looking villages were 
passed. They are all much better looking 
at a distance than when nearer; generally 
nestling in some hollow or crowning the brow 
or the summit of some conspicuous hill. 
They are all built of the cold gray stone of 
the country, square, with very few and small 










































The place is large enough to send forth ¢ 
hum of population as we passed along, and 
hear the merry voices of children at 
Some of our people went into the town. 
describe it as very coarse and most disag 
able; but they saw the celebrated MS. 0 
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windows, and flat or rounded roofs, so They fine | 
they always appear unfinished; which yh ..:.. the clo 
usual supplement of disorderly and rj light an 
buildings greatly adds to. The mountaing Geriim and 
come of a more distinct and loftier ch MF close and fc 
At the mouth of the narrow valley, sen chamber tha 
ating Mount Gerizim from Mount Boal be distinctly 
considerable mass of ruined masonry, whi other; and 
is Jacob’s Well. It is now disused, and neg: a more 
ly covered with a great stone some ten f io the great 
below the mouth, so that the water could only Israel. Our 
be seen at a depth of seventy-five feet, it, and foun 
got at by our party who went down as far heard from | 
they could for the purpose. A hundred g preakfasted 
two yards below was Joseph's tomb. TH tre eight. 
country now puts on a smiling appearanal wie Sever 
owing to the presence of water in runnj villages, 8p 
streams—a refreshing sound in this truly di sound. In 
and thirsty land,—turning mills, ete. gid olive an 
Up the narrow valley separating Geriziaf Ngblous (E 
from Ebal, about half an hour, and on rickly pea 
spur of the former we threaded through { ral region 
gardens of. the city of Nablous (Shechem§ tye situati 
and encamped on a platform of rock at thi -entle emi! 
northern end of the town, soon after 4 o’ele a side, 


tinetly ‘* rc 
are “about 
DINE small plac 
ruins, We 
Crusader’s 
which are 


izabeth 


We live so well, and have such varietyi§ Juined colt 


very careful on any approach‘of disorder, 

resolutely to resist the temptation of drinki 
much water. The heat has much moder# 
which is a great relief, and the nights are 
coming cold. Several fine Orchis, Iris, G 
clamen, etc.. etc., were passed yesterdays 
to-day, but it is out of the question tod 
mount in order to gather any novelty. § 


as the pace is, one would be left behind im 


moment, and there is not physical energy 
spare to make up for lost time. Atag 
where was the very rare occurrance 0 
spring by the side of the track out of the 


grew Adiantum Capillis Veneris, the first fem 


I have seen. Although the fig-tree is ¢ 
just putting out its tender green, and 
pomegranite its metallic scarlet, we saw ad 


abundance. Finding a source that could 
fully depended upon, we chartered a me 

ger back from our tent in the evening 
Jacob’s Well for a supply of the water; 
we hope to meet the special request of one 
our friends on leaving home. This well 
one of the best authenticated of any of 

Scripture places. 


Third month 26th, (Evening.)—We ii 


heavy rain last night which has cooled the 
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The view from the platform of rock was ex- 
ely fine this morning. A world of moun- 

ins, the clouds resting on their higher sum- 
mits, light and shade in the valleys. Mount 
Gerizim and Ebal approach each other so 

MH close and form such an open air audience 
chamber that they say the human voice can 

Mf be distinctly heard speaking from one to the 
ME ther; and therefore there could not have 
heen a more fitting place for Joshua’s address 

Mil io the great congregation of the children of 
Ajsracl. Our friends of the other section tried 
i it, and found a Chapter could be distinctly 
‘M/heard from one to the other mountain. We 
breakfasted a half past six, and were off be- 
fore eight. It has been a most beautiful day’s 
ride. Several streams of water refreshed the 
villages, spreading greenness and fertility 
ground. In no part had we seen magnificent 
old olive and fig treee. The hiilside opposite 
Nablous (Ebal) was planted with Cactus (the 
prickly pear). Two hours through this beau- 
tiful region brought us to Sebaste (Samaria). 
The situation is indeed royal. Crowning a 
gentle eminence, amid fruitful valleys on 
every side, acd with the mountains more dis- 
tinetly ‘‘round about it,” I think, than they 
are “about Jerusalem.” It is now but a 
mall place, but marked by very extensive 
ruins. We halted at the remains of the old 
#8 Crusader’s Church of St. John, in the crypt of 
which are said to be buried, John the Baptist, 
lizabeth and Zachariah. The number of 
ined columns lying about in every state of 
‘fraction and position is enormous. Two par- 
tially standing colonnades are said to have 
formed the entrance to Herod’s palace. It 
seems to mea site far more likely to repay 
theantiquarian or an Exploration Fund, than 
what is doing at Jerusalem. Down into the 
beautiful vale, and then wound along a ro- 
mantic ravine, gay with verdure and wild 
flowers, opening out into waving fields of 
grain (barley in ear), with pastures and herds 
of cattle, sheep and goats. Here, as of old, 
the flocks continue to follow the shepherd. Up 
again ;—with a prospect of commanding the 
opening of the Plain of Esdraelon, bounded 
by very fine hills. Took our mid-day rest and 
tepast under the shade of olive trees in one of 
‘the hollows. Journeyed on over hills and 
through valleys, leaving the probable position 
of Dothan on the left, where Joseph was sold 
by his brethren and put into the pit. An 
amusing episode occurred just here. Some 
men or boys, above,as we were proceeding 
along the foot of a rocky mountain called af- 
ter us, using abusive language, amounting 
suppose to something like that of Shimei 
toward David; and, as the Dragoman said, 
because we were Christians. It was too much 
for their high spirit to endure, and they im- 


mediately put in execution a specimen of 
Palestine lynch law. Spurring their horses 
directly up the mountain side, upon which the 
men took instant flight above, they captured 
a sheep which they bore off in triumph, and 
loaded in front of qne of the muleteers, appar- 
ently nothing loth! One of the poor young 
men followed, weeping and wailing. At the 
next village, however, after representing the 
outrage to such authority as there was, and 
probably exacting an apology, the sheep was 
restored. 

This is Good Friday, which none of our 
party felt at all inclined to observe. The 
festival of the Greek Church is later. One of 
the wonders was to see the electric wire 
stretching over these solitary hills and along 
valleys to Nablous. Outside the towns of any 
size it is a very affecting sight to see the dis- 
eased and impotent still congregate, men and 
women, to ask alms. 

A rocky and dangerous descent, and another 
lovely vale brought us to Jenin about 5 o’clock ; 
a modern town, but the site of an old Levite 
city, under which, by some running water, our 
tents were pitched, amongst thousands of 
croaking frogs. There were palm trees which 
we had not seen for some time, and shops in 
the place. Cotton is cultivated in the districg 
we had come through. 


HEROES OF PEACE. 


The camp has had its day of song; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plough, the anvil, and the loom. 
Oh, not upon our tented fields 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone; 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has known. 
















































Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant smite, 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might! 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, and lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 

—Christian at Work. 


———_-~<e—> —___ 


“ AND THEY WERE ALL FILLED WITH THE 
HOLY GHOstT.” 


It needs no blaze of Pentecostal flame 
To lend our human hearts the inner key. 
God’s presence and His touch are still the same; 
We only lack the clearer eyes to see. 


By ways we know not are our spirits led 
Up, up the Mount of Vision, till we stand 

Most silently when mosé our souls are fed, 
Claiming our heritage on every hand. 


The miracles of earth and air and sea, 
More wonderful than in the days of old, 
Encircle all our paths; God’s spirit free 
Brings daily answers to the true and bold. 
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No sinners curst, blest heirs of heaven are we; 
His spirit, striving through our human clay, 
Writes a new page of sacred history, 
As life runs on in its diviner way. 


When we think not, His revelations come, 
Awaiting not our groove in church or creed. 

Though benedictions on our lips be dumb, 
The Father claims us, in our barren need. 


On the far hill-top, in the daily talk, 

On summer wind—His spirit large and free; 
Or where I think alone to sit or walk— 

May gently wait, and speak, and question me: 
As in the life of one who walked the earth, 

In distant days, the gates of heaven flew wide, 
So we, attesting the diviner birth, 

May, here and now, draw angels to our side. 
Angels in better thoughts, a daily host; 

On the heart’s altar mounts a deeper glow; 
Far off and dim the light of Pentecost, 

Clear, sweet and near, the spirit’s overflow! 

—Christian Register. we We 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


From 8t. Nicholas, 
READY FOR EUROPE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


A good many of you girls, who read St. 
Nicholas, will go to Europe some day or 
other. Just now, py you don’t think 
or care much about it; but by-and-by, when 
you are older, and hear people who have 
been there talk of their doings and seeings, 
the desire to go will strengthen, and you will 
wish it very much indeed. There are some 
persons who will tell you that this desire is 
foolish and wrong; that going to Europe is 
just now the fashion, and silly folks who like 
to follow the fashions go for that reason. 
But I think this is a mistake. To travel 
anywhere intelligently has a great deal of 
education in it, and for an American to go to 
Europe, where is so much we cannot as yet 
have in our own country, is education of the 
very best sort. 

I want, therefore, to talk about this jour- 
ney which some of you are to take, and the 
way in which to get the greatest good and 
pleasure out of it. This is not to make any- 
one discontented who cannot go. That would 
be a pity, indeed. But nobody knows before- 
hand what their chances are going to be; 
and as business, or sickness, or unforeseen 
changes of various kinds may bring the op- 
oe to any of you when it is least looked 
or, it will not be lost time to get ready to 
take advantage of it, should it come. Then 
if it never comes, you.will at least have had 
the improvement of getting ready, which, in 
itself, is a very good thing. 

First, then, let us decide what it is that 
makes it worth while to go at all. To be 
amused, to buy pretty things, and have what 
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you girls call “a good time,” is not en 
Good times and shopping and amusement g 
to be had in America; it would scarcely pay 
to cross the Atlantic in search of the 
though they are nice things to catch at, hy 
the way. A great many do go with no off} 
wish or idea in their minds; but somethiy 
higher there must be, or the wise would nq 
follow their example. 

To begin with, then, there are bett 
chances for study in certain branches tha 
we can have at home. The most famoy 


masters for music and painting live in Europe 


and languages can be acquired there mon 
readily and perfectly than with us. To pj 

up French or German by the ear, as a ie 
child does, is indeed learning made easy, 
is thus that children on the continent 
taught. It is nothing uncommon to find 
girl of eighteen who speaks and thinks equally 
well in four or five tongues. She has had 
French nurse, and a German and an Italiag 
or has gone to school in the different 
tries; and as people about her are using 
languages continually, her chance for p 
tice is perpetual, and a good accent co 
without trouble. Each little Russian 
when admitted to the Government Schools 
required tospeak French and German; 
Russian parents often carry their families 
spend a year or two in Franceand Germ 
so that they may absorb languages, as it 


were, without knowing that there is any dif’ 


culty in the matter. 
But apart from actual study—for some df 
you will not have time for that—there is 
great and constant instruction to be gained 
by what you see. We read in books ab 
wonderful things, such as cathedrals, temple 
Alpine scenery, Raphael’s Madonnas; but 
however hard we try, we cannot distinctly 
picture them until we see. One hour spe 
in a real cathedral teaches more of the 
meaning and glory of architecture than we 
spent over books. One glance at a sno 
peak sets an image in our brain which ne 
could have been there without that g 
I once heard a lady say that she was 


she knew just how Mont Blanc must look) 
because it was just twice and a half as hig 


as Mount Washington, and she could rea 


imagine two and a half Mount Washingtom 


piled on top of one another, and covered wi 
snow! But when she came to see the ac 


Mont Blanc she found that none of her imag 


inary pilings-up had in the least prep 
her for the look of the real thing. 


Then, it is not only ceriain great objedl 


which are made real to us by seeing them, | 
also everything, however small, which 
have learned about or been told of. We re 
























Hume and Gibbon, and that this or thi 
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happiness in such a year or such a reign, but 
4h all dim and fabulous, and must be, so 
long as it is merely a statement on a printed 


Mine yisit to the tower or forum makes a 
inct. Itis like sunlight flashing into a dus- 


sunlight stays; and facts never go off again 
into the vague distance where they were be- 
fore, but remain near and clear forever to 


I want to warn you of one disagreeable 
thing sure to happen, which is, that the min- 
ute you visit any of these celebrated places, 
asharp and mortifying sense of ignorance 


was Guy, Earl of Warwich?” you will ask 
vurself, “And Lady Jane Grey’s father,— 
{ can’t recollect his name at all,—and why 
was it that. they cut off her head?” Then 
the guide will lead the way into a dark cell, 
and tell you it was Sir Walter Raleigh’s bed- 
chamber during his long imprisonment, and 
ou will conjure up a vague recollection of 
the great Sir Walter, as a young man, flinging 
his cloak down before the Queen, and will 
long to know more, except that the party is 
moving on and you areashamed toask. Or, 
if it is in Rome that you happen two be sight- 
seeing, you will trip down the long steps 
which lead into the great forum and look at 


‘the beautiful groups of columns and the 


broken arches, and all at once it will come to 
you with a shock that you know nothing at 
all about the forum; that up to this time it 
has only been a name in your memory. In 
s general way, you have gathered that it was 
the place where the Roman senators and peo- 
ple met to discuss public matters, but it 
doesn’t look in the least as you had expected 
it would; and besides, you hear of other 


forums—many others, in different parts of 


the city, and instead of enjoying intelligently, 
you stand bewildered and confused, and lis- 
teu helplessly while some one reads a few 
bald pages of Murray’s guide-book ; and the 
= explains what he doesn’t know—in 
talian which you don’t understand. You 
long to go straight home, hunt up the 
proper books, study the subject well, and then 
come back and see the forum again. But, 
alas! the books are in the home book-case in 
America, and the Roman Circulating Libra- 
ry seems to have nothing in it but novels; 
and even if it had, what time could you find 
to read where there is so much to be seen and 
done? All that is left is for you to put the 
Matter aside with a dull, unsatisfied feeling, 
and resolve to find out about it when you 
can; but before that time comes the full, 
fresh interest will have worn off. And, oh! 
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what a pity it was that you could not have 
been prepared before you went there! 


Every traveler feels this want at times, even 


the best educated ones, for no education is so 
complete as to prepare its owner on all points 
and against all surprises. What the ill-edu- 
cated ones lose cannot be calculated! It is 
like voyaging with one eye blinded and the 
other half shut. You see, hear, feel only a little 
piece of things, impressions enter your brain 
only part way, and what with the puzzle and 
vexation at your own ignorance and the sting 
of a missed opportunity, you go about with 
so much annoyance in your mind that you 
but half enjoy the delightful chance which, 
perhaps, will never be yours to enjoy again. 


So, dear girls, take my advice, and while 


you have libraries and leisure, and people 
ready to explain things, and a mind free to 
receive the explanations, get yourselves ready 
to profit by what may come. You will be 
very glad afterwards. Every subject care- 
fully looked into, every bit of history tucked 
away into its proper place in your memory, 
every little interesting fact, every cell made 
ready for the reception of mental honey, will 
prove, when the right moment comes, a thing 
to be thankful for. Each scrap of French, or 
Italian, or German will find its place; each 
hard word which seems so dry now, will be 


useful then; every fragment of scientific 


knowledge ;—nothing will be lost or value- 
less, and the most casual and unlikely thing 


may turn out to be a friend at need anda 
friend indeed. 

If you go in Rome to see the mosaic works 
belonging to the government, you will find 
that the great pictures which you have ad- 
mired on the walls of St. Peter’s are made up 
of an immense number of small bits of stone 
and marble chosen for their color, and fitted, 
each into exactly its prepared place. The 
mosaic workers who make the pictures would 
never think of beginning till the bits of mar- 
ble were all ready, polished and sorted out. 
It would be awkward indeed to stop in the 
middle of the work, because there was no 
blue left with which to finish the Madonna’s 
eye, or to leave a hole in the saint’s robe: for 
the lack of half a dozen little red stones. 

I want you to imitate their carefulness, and 
get ready these precious small bits of knowl- 
edge before the time comes to work them in- 
to the beautiful whole. 

Then, when the great chance arrive3, your 
material will be ready, and fitting one with 
another, a valuable thing will grow of them, 
which will be yours for life. But don’t let 
the pattern be spoiled for lack ofa tiny scrap 
of this or that which you have not had the 
forethought to prepare in time. 

And just onething more. Let your minds 
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grow as fast as they will, but let your souls 
grow too. Don’t go about regarding the na- 
tions of the earth as “ queer foreigners,” who 
must be undervalued and scorned because 
their ways are not like your own. To us 
our own way seems best, but there is good 
everywhere, and things are not necessarily 
ridiculous because they differ from those 
which we are accustomed to. And then, 
though you mustn’t think I want to preach, 
God has made all men of one family, and in 
spite of varieties of complexion, tastes and 
habits, all have the same needs, the same 
human nature, the same death to die, the 
same Everlasting Father, and so all,in a 
sense, are brothers and sisters to each other. 

This thought going along with you, charity, 
patience and kindliness will go too, blessed 
fellow-travelers these, and good helpers on 
the road. Your minds will widen, your sym- 
pathies grow big, and all the world become 
wonderful and delightful, as it must always be 
to people whose hearts are large enough to 
take it in. After a journey made in this 
spirit you will come back as American girls 
should come, not merely with Paris bonnets 
and Genoese filigree, but sweeter and stronger 
than when you went away; wiser, too, and 
better fitted to see the meanings of things at 
home, and take your place as dwellers in a 
free land. For, beautiful and instructive, 
and full of charm as Europe is, to be an 
American in the true sense of the word is 
better yet; and I hope you will all continue 
to feel that, however many times you go 
abroad. 





NOTICES. 


The Executive Committee of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association will meet on Fourth-day 
morning, 17th inst., at 8 o’clock, at Race street. 
Full attendance of the Committee, also of the Co- 
operative Visiting Committee, is desirable. 

James GASKILL, Clerk, 

A meeting for worship will be held at Girard 
avenue Meeting-house, on First-day evening next, 
14th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

Social gathering of Friends. under the direction 
of a committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
on Second-day evening, 15th inst., at south end of 
Race street Meeting-house. 





Annual meeting of Friends’ Book Association in 
the north end of Race street Meeting-house, on 
Second-day evening, 15th inst., at 8 o’clock. The 
general attendance of stockholders and other in- 
terested Friends is invited. 

Louisa J. Roperts, Secretary. 

Adjourned session of the Association of Friends for 
the Promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be he'd 
on ‘Fourth-day and very probably on Fifth-day 
evenings, Fifth mo. 17th and 18th, at 8 o’clock, in 


























































Race street Meeting-house. Amongst other may enn 
claiming attention, will be an essay on “Qj 
Teaching,” by Emily A. Brown, of Darby, Peny 
Friends generally invited. 

Jos. M. Trusay, 

ANNIE CALEY, } Cue 





Children’s, Meeting, at Race street, tc-morrowg 
ternoon at 34; participated in by several Firgtg 
Schools, in the city as well as country. 





ITEMS. a 
A German physician, Dr. Heck, has telegray 
from Bagdad that the disease prevalent there j 
not the plague, but an epidemic fever, Curable'y ‘ 

quinine. 

Tue cable lines between Nova Scotia andy 
foundland, connecting with the Atlantic cable 
Heart’s Content, are broken, and communicaj 
with Europe by the Anglo-American line ig 
temporally interrupted. As there is a fault in 
French cable, 200 miles from Brest, the only 
now open to the public is the direct cable. ¥ 
ures will at once be taken to repair the breaks, 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON, who crossed Africa 
Zanzibar, on the eastern, to Loango (in Lo 
Guinea), on the western coast, has returned 
England. The results of his travel are impo 
and may be summed up in a few sentences: 
believes that Lake Tanganyika is drained by 
Congo river; that the Congo and the Zam 
which respectively empty themselves into the 
lantic and the Mozambique Channel, may be uni 
by a canal not more than thirty miles long, so as 
make a through water-commuonication between 
e st and west coasts of Africa; that, in time 
come, the Nile, the Zambesi and the Congo will 
be united by the artificial connection of their h 
waters; and that Africa, between the tenth af 
twentieth degrees of latitude, so far from beings 
desert, possesses a fine and fruitful soil, and is 
in its natural products.— Zz. paper. 


Tuer: is a prevailing idea all through the c¢ 
try, and, indeed, in other countries it has 
foothold, that the credit of the United Statesi 
below that of European nations, and that while 
latter can borrow money at three per cent. ours 
to pay siz. This is an error which that model n 
paper, the Boston Advertiser, has taken some trou 
by a careful examination of the facts, to co 
The truth is, we are now borrowing at five per ce 
selling our bonds of that denomination at par, a 
that no country in the world does or can place 
permanent loan at three per cent. France cold 
last loan, five per cent. rentes, at 844 per ce 
This was negotiated in 1872, and was the great] 
that was so marvelously popular and succes#iil 
France is to-day paying more than 5.95 per 
interest on all the money she has borrowed sim 
the war closed. Prussia’ pays five per cent. onlt 
national debt. Russia disposes of its bonds, whid 
bear five per cent. interest, at 90, the last being! 
best price it has received since 1862. Italy pays 
average of five per cent., but its issue price 
much below par. Italian five per cents. sell at 
in the London market. The average interest 
the nominal capital on the Austrian debt is ab 
five per cent. Of course we need not quote § 
and Turkey, Egypt, Paraguay and other coun 
that are always borrowing but never pa 
Great Britain is the only country of any accoul 
in the world that borrows at three per cent.—P 
Ledger. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 


HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest., We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 








and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 
disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 
WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 
OAK HALL, 


$B. Cor, Sixth& Market Sts, W ANAMAKER t BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEG E, Fihiladelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


re good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 

Sbjects of interest from all eve of the ve and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 

out interfering with the regular course of s tudy. No ai. Wor fall particulars, addroeg @ business education and 
wabt 1 ali ill r in be presente ‘or fu iculars 

ee I K. ‘SOUL 1 : President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WILL FIND OUR 
SE EEaA S'HR'4DC Ea i: 
ATTRACTIVE TO THEM WHEN VISITING THE CITY. PRICES 


We will always have choice shades of neat styles, suited to peoplgd git find 
of quiet good taste. Rs are 


| BLACK SILKS OUR SPECIALTY. rOR TH 


In these we know we have always given satisfaction to our customers SHA 
SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT WHEN REQUESTED. J 


SAMUEL C. EASTBEURN & CoO., 
S. W. Cor. Eighth and Arch Sta, 


EVERYTHING Seeds, implements, Machi N.B 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. vox sun Now" Gataogu 30 Tall PIED 


as mailed on receipt 10 ¢ situatic 


FURNITURE, “ria. B. COHU, J— 
BEDDING, F ARM. * © 2% Sh, 
FEATHERS, 85 YEARS EXPERIENCE fst 


jin making plain work. 
BLANKETS, 4, HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailer, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 234 North Fourth 8¢t Wy u 


r | Prices moderate. 



















































NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, | la repres 
este e IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEM fama Se 
Above Market, tioned in the Journal of —s Medion for Januagle for stam 
art 1 t 0 tis. and all 
PHILADELPHIA. —_ spgarieslas ratio char Cronos ana ala 6 
| and gives several cases of cure. — a 
‘fN’.0 RENT FOR THE SEASON.—A two-story : — 
[ frame dwelling with two acres of orchard, the | . LET FOR SIX MONTHS, FURNISHED Ff 
use of two horses, a cow, &c.; situated near Med- | desired, a medium-sized dwelling house, 


ford Pike, 12 miles from Camden; 3 miles S. E. | Friends’ Meeting House at 15th and Race st 















from Moorestown, N. J. Address Ridgway Wilkins, | Apply to _T. H. SPEAKMA ge 
Mount Laurel, N. J.; or apply to J. M. Truman, Jr., 26 North Seventh § HB in the ci 


717 Willow street, Philadelphia lars and 





OARD IN FRIKNDS’ FAMILY FOR VISI OR 


° iving a “ull SsuD ala, oO or Exhibitors at Centenniai, at $2 00 per 
a eee TUNG S LE ONS | 78, BB, OOULE, 118 Seetiender Sa 


LEH é CGH COAL, | estame J. TRIMBLE WILL RECEIVE PUPI 

1, in Literature and Elocution at ber Resid 
WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL a | | Gvarboenh, on the Penna. Central R. R., 15 mim 
EXCLUSIVELY. from Depot, 32d and Market. © Will also give 


tures in Schools and Class, or private instruct 

ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, Especial attention given to teachers and pul 
OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelehia. | readers and speakers. 
YARDS, {cis Swene Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R.| - 


818 Swanson Street, above Queen. | FLOWERING. 
JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAN | AIR PLANTS. AIR P 


| Bromeliaceae ae Apple —- }—A curiosity. ws 
cal Beauty, 50 cts. each, or 3 for $1.00. Extra size, 75 @ 
C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., Mail. Address SWEET BROS.,’Lock Box 45, 0 


FLOUR AND GRAIN Orange Co. Co., Fla. Agents Wanted at Centennial. 


Commission Merchants, tex ILLUSTRATED LECTURES’ 


K. Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., who accol 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., panied the Rditorial Excursionists to the P. Pash 


17 80 
WAN 
for new 
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AP 
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P Soicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all | Coast last summer. First-Day Schools, Societil sew met 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances etc., desiring these Exhibitions will please ad ee 

$ + bo: 

made on shipments. the above. Ries « 
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